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SERMON 


j- 


THE    WORLD    BY    WISDOM    KNEW    NOT    GOD. 
1  Corinthians,  i.  21. 

While  we  take  part  in  the  great  effort,  which 
Christians  of  all  nations  are  now  making,  to  com- 
municate the  doctrines  of  revelation  to  the  Pagan 
world,  it  is  obviously  important  to  understand  not 
only  the  wants  of  those,  whom  we  attempt  to  en- 
lighten, but  to  inquire  what  probability  there  is, 
that  the  necessary  light  will  be  conveyed  to  them 
from  any  other  source.  If  the  ignorance,  in  which 
the  Pagan  w7orld  is  now  involved,  is  peculiar  to  the 
present  age, — if  it  has  not  been  universal,  nor  even 
general,  among  those,  wrho  lived  in  former  times  ; 
we  may  hope,  that  the  evil  is  temporary,  and  will, 
of  itself,  soon  disappear.  On  the  contrary,  if  dark- 
ness has,  in  all  former  ages,  covered  the  earth,  and 
gross  darkness  the  people, — if,  even  in  countries, 
where  learning,  civilization,  and  refinement,  once 
exerted  all  their  powTers,  religious  truth  has  yet 
been  shrouded  in  more  than  Egyptian  darkness ; 
it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  Christians  to  propagate. 


among  oilier.-,  the  religion,  which  ( rou  has  gracious- 
ly bestowed  on  them,  and  to  say  among  the  heath- 
en, the  Lord  reigneth. 

My  principal  object  in  this  discourse  is  to  show, 
that  the  true  character  of  God  is  not  known,  except  by 
re  relation. 

I  do  not  assert,  it  will  be  observed,  that  were 
men  to  make  the  best  use  of  their  intellectual  pow- 
ers, they  would  be  unable,  from  the  works  of  na- 
ture, to  infer  the  existence  and  moral  perfections 
of  its  author.  The  apostle  Las  1  aught  us  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  invisible  things  of  God  mav  be  clear- 
Iv  seen  and  understood  by  the  things,  which  are 
made;  and  that,  therefore,  atheism,  even  among 
heathen,  is  without  excuse.  But.  what  men  way  do 
is  one  thing ;  what  they  will  do  is  another. 

In  regard  to  the  time,  which  had  elapsed,  when 
the  apostle  wrote,  his  assertion  might  well  be  re- 
ceived as  plenary  proof.  In  this  proposition,  The 
world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  reference  is  probably 
had  to  the  investigations  of  philosophical  men.  This, 
however,  is  of  little  importance  to  our  present  pur- 
pose :  for,  while  the  world  remains  in  darkness,  it  is 
immaterial  by  whom  were  made  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  give  it  light. 

Though  the  assertion  of  St.  Paul  raav  well  be 
considered,  agreeably  to  the  remark  already  made, 
good  proof  as  to  that  ignorance  of  God,  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  heathen  world,  previously  to  the 


time,  when  the  text  was  written,  it  may  tend  to  im- 
press these  truths  on  our  minds,  should  we  contem- 
plate some  of  those  facts,  on  which  the  assertion  is 
founded. 

That  ancient  nations  worshipped  a  multitude  of 
gods,  is  a  proposition,  which  requires  no  proof  to 
any  one,  in  the  slightest  degree  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  and  Roman  historians  and  poets.  So  early 
as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  there  were  reckoned  thirty 
thousand  gods,  inhabiting  the  earth,  who  were  sub- 
jects of  Jupiter,  and  guardians  of  men.  These 
deities  were  considered,  as  in  a  sense  domesticated 
in  Greece.  In  addition  to  them  Archbishop  Pot- 
ter^ informs  us,  that  there  was  a  custom,  which 
obliged  them  to  entertain  a  great  number  of  strange 
deities. 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  probably  derived 
from  Phoenicia,  Egypt,  and  Thrace,  and  was  trans- 
mitted to  the  Romans. 

To  ascertain  what  was  the  popular  creed  among 
the  ancient  heathen,  I  know  not,  that  any  method 
can  be  more  effectual,  than  to  consult  the  writings 
of  their  historians  and  poets.  The  testimony  of  the 
former  can  be  liable  to  no  exception.  On  that  of 
the  poets  it  may  be  thought,  that  less  reliance  can 
be  placed.  It  is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  conclude, 
that  the  poets  themselves  always  believed  what  they 
wrote  concerning  the  gods.     But,  that  they  both 

*  See  his  Greek  Antiquities.     Vol.  1,  202. 
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designed  and  expected,  that  others  should  believe 

it,  there  can  be  little  doubt. 

"  The  accounts,  given  of  the  heathen  godfl  by  the 
poets,"  says  the  learned  Mr.  Parmer,*  "did,  in 
fact,  constitute  both  the  popular  and  civil  tbeologj 
or  the  religion,  received  by  the  people,  and  estab- 
lished by  the  laws.  The  people  were  more  <!i- 
posed  to  adopt  the  doctrine  of  the  poets,  than  any 
physical  interpretation ;  and  regarded  their  writ- 
ings, as  the  rule  both  of  their  faith  and  their  wor- 
ship. Even  the  most  absurd  fables  were  under- 
stood literally,  and  received  by  the  people  with  im- 
plicit faith,  in  Greece,  as  well  as  in  other  countries." 

Agreeable  to  this  are  the  words  of  the  profound 
Dr.  CuDWORTH.f  "  We  cannot,"  says  he,  "make  a 
better  judgment  concerning  the  generality  and  bulk 
of  ancient  pagans,  than  from  the  poets  and  mythol- 
ogists,  who  were  the  chief  instructers  of  them." 
"  The  poets  cannot  sing,"  says  Plato,  as  quoted  by 
Dr.  Leland,  "except they  be  full  of  God,  and  car- 
ried out  of  themselves.  They  do  not  say  these 
things  by  art,  but  by  divine  power.  God  uses 
them,  as  his  ministers,  as  divine  prophets,  that  we, 
bearing  them,  might  know,  that  it  is  God,  who 
speaks  by  them."  Socrates  is  represented  by 
Plato,  as  conversing  to  the  same  effect. 

*  See  his  treatise  on  the  worship  of  Hum.  Spirits, 
t  See  Intellectual  Syst.    Also  Cave's  Prim.  Christ. 


What  higher  authority  could  language  attribute 
to  these  writings?  If  the  assertions,  here  made,  had 
been  true,  the  assent,  given  by  the  ancient  heathen 
to  poetical  representations,  ought  not  to  have  been 
less  than  that,  which  Christians  yield  to  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  And  it  must  be  considered,  that  this 
is  the  language,  not  of  the  illiterate  vulgar,  but  of 
two  among  the  wisest  and  best  men  in  the  pagan 
world.  If  men  of  such  character,  whether  sincere- 
ly or  not,  attributed  to  the  ancient  bards  a  real  in- 
spiration, it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  cred- 
ulous multitude  would  receive  poetical  rhapsodies, 
as  the  standard  of  theological  truth.  It  is,  there- 
fore, just  to  form  our  opinion  of  the  religious  sen- 
timents, which  prevailed  among  the  heathen,  by  the 
works  of  their  most  admired  poets. 

That  the  worship  of  celestial  luminaries  was  very 
ancient  is  apparent  not  only  from  pagan,  but  like- 
wise from  Scripture  evidence.  Worshipping  the 
hosts  of  heaven  is  often  mentioned  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. It  seems,  indeed,  to  have  been  in  the  coun- 
tries and  periods,  to  which  that  history  relates,  the 
most  general  kind  of  idolatry. 

The  worship  of  human  spirits  was  probably  sub- 
sequent to  that  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Mortals, 
who  had  acquired  a  powerful  influence  over  the 
affections  or  fears  of  their  contemporaries,  were 
supposed  not  only  to  retain  their  existence  after 
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death,  but  to  occupy  a  kind  of  middle  stele  bet\\« 
man  and  Btiperiour  intelligences. 

Not  only  the  souls  of  the  dead,  but  the  persons 
of  the  living  were  treated  as  divine.  This  was  bo 
common  among  them,  that  to  swear  by  the  genius 
of  Caesar,*  and  to  worship  him,  by  burning  incense 
on  his  altar,  were  used  as  criteria,  by  which  to  try 
those,  who  were  accused  of  defection  from  the  es- 
tablished belief. 

Besides  worshipping  the  larger  bodies  in  the 
Universe,  and  human  beings  both  living  and  dead, 
divine  honors  were  paid  to  whatever  was  found  to  be 
of  great  utility.  To  these  we  may  add  particular 
qualities  and  conditions  of  human  beings,  such  as 
Mind,  Fidelity,  Safety,  Liberty,  Concord,  Victory 
&c.f  To  these  temples  were  erected,  and  sacrifices 
were  offered.  Nay,  even  bad  qualities,  such  as 
passions  and  vices,  became  objects  of  heathen  wor- 
ship ;  in  justification  of  which  this  reason  is  assigned, 
that  these  bad  qualities  have  frequently  great  in- 
fluence on  human  actions. 

That  quadrupeds,  reptiles,  and  even  vegetables, 
received,  among  the  Egyptians,  religious  worship, 
is  a  fact  universally  known.  It  is,  indeed,  diffi- 
cult to  contemplate  any  object,  either  in  the  hea- 
vens or  on  the  earth,  which  has  not,  in  some  age  or 
country,  been  treated  as  divine.     Accordingly  an 

*  See  the  well  known  letter  of  Pliny  to  Tr  a  jax. 
f  Cicero  de  Nat,  Deo r. 
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eminent  author,  whose  object  was  to  praise  the  re- 
ligion of  the  heathen  at  the  expense  of  revelation, 
is  constrained  to  acknowledge,  that  "the  Gentiles 
did  not  only  worship  the  whole  world  taken  to- 
gelher,  but  its  parts,  yea,  even  its  particles  or  small 
parts;  thinking  it  unbecoming,  that  some  of  the 
most  minute  parts  of  him,  whom  they  regarded 
as  God,  should  be  worshipped,  and  other  parts 
neglected."^  So  true  is  the  remark,  that  ancient 
pagans  worshipped  every  thing  as  God,  but  God 
himself. 

But  though  there  was  great  variety  in  the  ob- 
jects, to  which  the  ancient  heathen  paid  religious 
adoration,  there  was  one  species  of  worship,  pecu- 
liarly important,  both  as  to  its  extent,  and  the  effects 
resulting  from  it.  With  very  few  exceptions  it 
appears,  that  human  spirits  were  worshipped  by  all 
heathen  nations,  whether  barbarous  or  polished.  It 
is  obvious,  that  this  would  be  a  very  interesting 
part  of  religious  worship.  Men  would  be  pleased 
with  the  thought  of  having  a  deity,  who  had  been 
in  their  situation,  had  possessed  their  passions,  and 
had  experienced  their  wants.  But  the  moral  effects 
of  this  worship  would  depend  on  the  character, 
ascribed  to  the  being,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  more  common  objects  of  pagan 
adoration  had  not  only  been  mortals,  but  had  been 

*  Lord  Herbert,  as  quoted  by  Leland.  1.  140. 
B 
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distinguished  for  impurity,  violence,  fraud,  re  veug< 
and  rapacity. 

To  the  honour  of  these  gods  statues  and  temples 
were  erected.  It  is  natural  lo  suppose,  that  the 
services,  whether  moral  or  ritual,  which  were 
rendered  to  such  gods,  would  correspond  with 
those  moral  qualities,  for  which  they  had  been  most 
distinguished.  On  this  subject,  facts  are  precisely 
as  we  should  anticipate.  The  worship  of  the  an- 
cient pagans  was  a  horrid  mixture  of  folly,  lasciv- 
iousness,  and  cruelty.  In  proof  of  this  I  need 
not  here  describe  the  Lupercalia,  nor  the  festivals, 
which  w7ere  observed  in  honour  of  Bacchus,  Koty- 
tis,  and  Flora  ;  all  which  were  accompanied  with 
the  greatest  possible  revelling,  lewdness,  and  ef- 
feminacy.* 

Casting  but  a  slight  glance  on  the  pagan  religion, 
we  are  likely  to  consider  it  as  exclusively  gay  and 
festive.  Increased  attention  will  lead  us  to  a  dif- 
ferent conclusion.  It  was,  in  many  parts,  gay  and 
grossly  licentious ;  but,  in  other  parts  it  was  cruel, 
ferocious,  and  unrelenting.  Such  was  the  scourg- 
ing of  boys  at  Sparta,  under  which  parents  some- 
times saw  their  children  expire ;  and  such  was  the 
worship  of  Baal,  in  which  his  votaries  cut  them- 
selves with  knives,  till  the  blood  gushed  out. 

*  The  religion  of  the  heathen  had  nothing  to  do  with  morality  ;  and 
their  public  festivals  were,  almost  without  exception,  scenes  of  the  great- 
est rict  and  debauchery.    Priestley's  Evidences. 
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There  was  nothing  in  the  idolatry  of  pagans, 
the  contemplation  of  which  strikes  us  with  greater 
horrour,  than  the  well  known  fact,  that  they  offered 
human  sacrifices.     These  were  offered  bv  the  an- 

m 

cient  Greeks,  Romans,  Carthaginians,  Gauls,  and 
Germans.  Nor  does  it  appear,  that  this  mode  of 
worship  wTas  abandoned  among  the  Romans,  until 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian iEra.  Nay,  at  a  period  later  than  the  second 
century,  all  remains  of  this  practice  were  not  de- 
stroyed. Laotantius*  asserts,  that  even  in  his 
time  sacrifices  of  this  kind  were  sometimes  offered. 

Evidence  from  Scripture,  on  the  subject  of  hu- 
man sacrifices,  is  very  abundant.  Speaking  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan,  the  psalmist  asserts, 
that  they  sacrificed  their  sons  and  their  daughters  to 
demons,  and  shed  innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of 
their  sons  and  their  daughters,  whom  they  sacrificed 
to  the  idols  of  Canaan.  To  the  same  purpose 
speaks  the  prophet  Jeremiah.  They  built  the  high 
places  of  Tophet,  which  is  the  valley  of  the  son  of 
Hinnom,  to  burn  their  sons  and  their  daughters  in 
the  fire.  They  built  also  the  high  places  of  Baal, 
to  burn  their  soils  with  fire,  for  burnt  offerings  unto 
Baal. 

To  persons,  imbued  with  those  truths,  which 
are  derived  from  the  fountain  of  sacred  Scripture, 
it  may  not,  at  first,  seem  credible,  that  the  human 

*  De  Religione  Falsa.    L.  1.  cap.  21. 
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understanding  should  ever  be  bo  deeply  degraded, 
as  to  receive,  for  religious  doctrines,  the  absurdi- 
ties of  poetic  mythology.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the 
legislators,  who  organized  the  system  of  pagan 
worship,  formed  it  agreeably  to  that  model,  which 
the  poets  had  given. *  This  was  the  religion,  which 
the  legislators  designed  should  be  believed  and 
maintained.  The  ceremonies  of  the  established 
worship  were  so  constructed,  as  to  preserve,  in  the 
minds  of  the  worshippers,  not  only  the  virtues,  but 
the  vices  of  those  mortals  of  either  sex,  whom  they 
denominated  gods  and  goddesses.  "  Whenever  vice 
comes  to  be  considered,  as  a  divine  quality,  as  well 
as  an  act  of  devotion ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  it 
is  practised  both  in  honour  and  imitation  of  the 
gods,  it  is  hereby  authorized  and  sanctioned."! 

We  are  next  to  inquire  concerning  the  gods  and 
worship  of  those  modem  nations,  among  which 
revealed  religion  is  not  enjoyed. 

In  this  part  of  my  discourse,  brevity  will  be 
peculiarly  consulted;  as  much  information  on  this 

*  "  The  thunder  of  Jupiter,  the  regis  of  Minerva,  the  trident  of  Nep- 
tune, the  torches  and  snakes  of  the  Furies,  the  spears  of  the  gods,  adorned 
with  ivy,  and  the  whole  ancient  theology,  are  all  fables,  which  the  legisla- 
tors, who  formed  the  political  constitution  of  states,  employ  as  bugbears, 
to  overawe  the  credulous  and  simple." 

Strabo,  as  quoted  by  Dr.  Robertson. 

If  the  religion  of  antiquity  is  not  to  be  found  either  in  the  writings  of 
the  poets,  or  in  the  established  modes  of  worship,  we  are  impelled  to  ask, 
where  it  is  to  be  found. 

f  Farmer,  on  the  Worship  of  Hum.  Spir. 
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subject  has,  of  late  years,  been   laid   before  the 
public. 

As  the  Hindoo  religion  is  of  great  antiquity,  and 
is  not  confined  to  the  vast  country  of  Hindostan, 
but  spreads  itself,  in  some  form  or  other,  over  sev- 
eral divisions  of  the  eastern  continent,  it  is  peculi- 
arly entitled  to  our  attention. 

Besides  a  supreme  God,  and  his  three  sons, 
Brimha,  Vishnou,  and  Sheva,  the  number  of  their 
inferiour  deities,  we  are  informed,  amounts  to  many 
millions.  They  apply  to  different  gods,  according 
to  their  different  occasions.  In  sickness,  they  ap- 
ply to  one;  on  a  journey,  to  another;  and,  when 
engaged  in  war,  to  a  third. 

What  ideas  they  have  of  the  moral  character  of 
these  gods,  may  be  conjectured  from  the  following 
fact.  "They  say,  that  these  divine  personages 
quarrelled  and  fought;  and  that,  during  the  battle, 
the  earth  trembled,  and  the  stars  fell  from  the 
firmament."*  From  other  sources,  and  those  the 
most  authentic,  it  appears,  that  the  moral  character 
of  the  heathen  gods  is  absolutely  abominable.f 

*  Priestley's  Institutions  of  Moses,  p.  81.  Nott's  Sermon  on  the 
Idolatry  of  the  Hindoos,  p.  79.  "  It  is  not  to  be  understood,"  says  the  au- 
thor of  this  valuable  discourse,  *'  that  those,  who  worship  the  gods  by 
means  of  images,  pay,  at  the  same  time,  an  indirect  worship  to  the  great 
Supreme.  The  worship  of  the  gods  is  not  a  mode  of  worshipping  the 
Supreme,  but  a  substitute  for  it,  designed  and  suited  to  accommodate 
beings,  actuated  by  sense  and  passion,  and  living  in  an  age  of  corruption 
and  baseness.  P.  48. 

f  Nott's  Sermon,  p.  79. 
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The  worship,  paid  to  the  souls  oi'  the  dead,  is  a 
great  article  io  the  Hindoo  system,  and  it  i-  men- 
tioned, we  are  told,  in  almost  every  page  oi'  their 
sacred  books.  All  the  neighbouring  nations,  whose 
religion  bears  some  affinity  to  that  of  the  Hindoos, 
are  polytheists.  It  has  been  long  since  reported, 
and  recently  confirmed,  that,  in  the  south  of  Af- 
rica, there  are  whole  nations,  among  whom  are 
found  no  ideas  of  God  or  religion.*  In  the  same 
deplorable  ignorance  we  find  the  vast  island,  or 
rather  continent,  of  New  Holland.f  In  Pelew 
there  is  no  appearance  of  religion  of  any  kind ; 
though  they  have  some  idea  that  the  soul  survives 
the  body.  In  Otaheite  they  have  numerous  gods, 
each  family  having  a  guardian  spirit,  whom  they 
worship.  The  religion  of  the  ancient  Mexicans 
seems  to  have  been  founded  chiefly  on  fear ;  the 
temples  being  decorated  with  figures  of  destructive 
animals.  Of  the  religion  of  the  Sumatrans,  Mr, 
Marsden,  as  quoted  by  Goldsmith,  gives  the 
following  account ;  "  If  by  religion  is  meant  a 
public  or  private  worship  of  any  kind ;  if  prayers, 
processions,  meetings,  or  priests,  are  necessary  to 
constitute  it,  these  people  are  totally  without  re- 
ligion.    They  worship  neither  god,  devil,  nor  idol." 

Among  the  ancient  pagans,  we  have  seen,  living 
men  sometimes  received  divine  worship.     The  em- 

*  Locke  od  the  Hum.  Und.  b.  1,  ch.  iv.  Kicherer's  Narrative, 
p.  6,  7.  Mr.  Thom's  letter  to  Dr.  Swift,  published  in  the  Panop.  Dec. 
1816.  t  Pinkerton's  Geog.  ii.  473. 
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perours  of  Rome  were  adored,  as  gods.  In  that 
extensive  country,  called  Thibet,  lying  west  of 
China,  we  find  a  whole  nation,  paying  divine  hon- 
ours to  a  living  mortal,  under  the  title  of  the  Grand 
Lama.  He  is  considered  by  some,  as  the  vice- 
gerent of  God  ;  by  others,  as  God  himself. 

It  will  not  appear  upon  examination,  that,  in  the 
religion  of  modern  pagans,  there  is  less,  either  of 
the  impure  or  ferocious,  than  was  noticed,  as  be- 
longing to  ancient  heathen  worship.  Indeed  it 
must  not  be  forgotten,  that  the  religion  of  the 
Hindoos,  which,  as  already  observed,  has,  in  some 
form  or  other,  overspread  the  most  populous  coun- 
tries of  the  East,  bears  no  inconsiderable  resem- 
blance to  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Italy. 

In  the  North  of  Europe,  before  the  introduction 
of  Christianity,  human  sacrifices  were  offered. 
The  same  mode  of  worship,  it  is  well  known,  was 
adopted  by  the  Mexicans.  Every  captive,  taken 
in  war,  after  having  been  cruelly  tormented,  was 
sacrificed  to  the  gods.  I  forbear  to  mention  those 
circumstances  of  savage  barbarity,  with  which 
these  offerings  were  accompanied.  In  the  islands 
of  the  South  Sea,  human  sacrifices  are  still  offered. 
Though  it  does  not  appear,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
the  Hindoos,  at  present,  offer  human  sacrifices,  by 
immolation  at  an  altar,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that 
until  within  a  few  vears,  such  victims  were  offered 
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(o  the  liver  Ganges.*  This  sacrifice  was  per- 
formed in  fulfilment  of  a  vow,  made  by  parent-, 
apprehensive  of  not  having  issue.  Under  certain 
circumstances,  it  is  considered,  as  a  religious  rite, 
to  offer  in  sacrifice,  either  the  sick,  or  such  as  are 
far  advanced  in  years. 

You  have  often  heard  of  that  horrible  idol,  which, 
in  the  province  of  Orissa,  is  constituted  the  object 
of  pagan  wrorship.  As  other  temples  are  usually 
adorned  with  figures,  emblematical  of  their  relig- 
ion, so  the  temple,  which  is  devoted  to  this  idol, 
has  representations,  numerous  and  various,  of  that 
vice,  which  constitutes  the  essence  of  his  worship. 
In  this  are  chanted  songs  the  most  licentious.! 
These,  say  the  infatuated  devotees,  are  the  delight 
of  the  god.  To  engage  in  this  worship,  incredible 
numbers  assemble  annually  from  various  parts  of 
Northern  India.  Under  the  wheels  of  the  car,  on 
which  this  enormous  image  is  conveved,  it  is  com- 
mon  for  persons  to  throw  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  crushed  to  death.  The  god  is  said 
to  smile  at  beholding  these  sanguinary  libations. 

This  account,  let  it  be  considered,  is  given  by  an 
eye  witness,  a  man  highly  respected  for  piety  and 

•  See  Memoirs  of  an  Eccles.  Estab.  in  India,  p.  59.  The  practice  was 
abolished  by  Lord  Wellesley.    Chris  Obs.  xii.  421. 

f  "  In  no  part  of  the  earth,"  says  Dr.  Robertsojt,  "  was  the  connex- 
ion between  the  gratification  of  sensual  desire,  and  the  rites  of  public  re- 
ligion,  displayed  with  more  avowed  indecency  than  in  India." 
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literature.  Nor  have  twelve  years  elapsed,  since 
he  was  present  to  behold  this  scene  of  lewdness, 
abomination,  and  horrour. 

Another  writer  gives  a  corresponding  account, 
in  a  spirit  equally  indignant.  "  These  pagans," 
says  he,  "  in  forming  their  idols,  cast  out  every 
vestige  of  beauty;  every  thing,  that,  by  consent  of 
mankind,  is  supposed  to  convey  pleasing  sensa- 
tions; and,  in  their  place,  substitute  the  most  ex- 
travagant and  unnatural  deformity,  the  most  loath- 
some filth,  and  most  disgusting  obscenity.  It  is 
not  in  language  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  their 
temples  and  idols ;  and,  if  it  were,  no  purpose  could 
be  answered  by  it,  but  the  excitement  of  painful 
and  abominable  emotions.5' 

In  the  worship  of  modern  pagans,  we  find  not 
only  all  that  is  impure  and  sanguinary,  but  the  most 
degrading  stupidity.  By  these  institutions  the  ra- 
tional nature  of  man  is  disgraced  and  outraged. 
The  Sovereign  of  the  Universe  requires  a  rational 
service.  The  worship  of  the  Heathen  is  strikingly 
the  reverse.  "  What  the  Hindoos*  call  prayer, 
and  which  they  suppose  to  be  so  efficacious,  bears 
little  or  no  resemblance  to  what  the  Jews  and 
Christians  signify  by  that  term.  It  is  no  proper  ad- 
dress to  the  Supreme  Being,  expressing  sentiments 
of  humility,  veneration,  and  submission  ;  but  the 

*  Institutions  of  Moses,  157. 
0 
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mi  re  repetition  of  certain  words,  the  pronunciation 
of  which  can  be  supposed  to  operate  only  as  a 
charm.  The  worshippersof  \  ishnou  pretend,  thai 
his  name,  though  pronounced  without  any  deter- 
minate motive*  or  even  in  contempt,  cannot  fail  to 
produce  a  good  effeci.  This,  alone,  say  they,  Ga- 
llic power  of  effacing  crimes." 

-It  will,  I  suppose,  be  acknowledged,  thai  the 
facts  which  have  been  exhibited,  together  with  the 
remarks  to  which  they  have  led,  are  sufficient  to  il- 
lustrate the  text ;  and  to  show,  that  ignorance  of 
God  may  be  predicated,  at  least,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety, of  modern,  as  of  ancient  heathen.  Still,  as 
marks  of  the  divine  existence  and  perfections  are 
impressed  on  all  visible  objects ;  as  the  heavens  de- 
clare the  glory  of  the  Lord,  and  the  firmament  shoiv- 
eth  his  handy  work,  you  may  indulge  the  hope,  that 
men  of  distinguished  talents,  industry,  and  virtue, 
will  yet  rise  up  in  the  pagan  world,  and  make 
known  to  their  brethren  the  way  of  life. 

To  this  I  shall  briefly  reply,  that,  among  the 
ancient  heathen,  men  of  the  description,  now  men- 
tioned, did  actually  appear.  There  were  men, 
whose  superiour  application  and  wisdom  procured 
for  them  the  reputation  of  philosophers.  Still  the 
state  of  religious  knowledge  was  such,  as  has  been 
described. 

Many  reasons  might  be  assigned  why  the  Greek 
and  Roman  philosophers  did  little  or  nothing  to- 
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wards  dispelling  the  darkness,   in  which  their  re- 
spective ages  were  involved.     Of  these  many  rea- 
sons we  have  time,  at  present,  to  select  but  one. 
Philosophers  were  extremely  erroneous  and  discord- 
ant as  to  their  views  of  the  Supreme  Being.  There 
is  no  subject,  says  the  Roman  orator,  concerning 
which,  not  only  the  ignorant,  but  also  the  learned, 
are  so  little  agreed.     While  some  denied  the  ex- 
istence of  God,  others  spake  of  it  in  very  doubtful 
terms,  or  confounded  his  existence  with  that  of  the 
Universe.     JVor  was  the  uncertainty  less  in  regard 
to  the  divine  government.  By  the  illustrious  author, 
just  mentioned,  it  is  represented  as  the  great  ques- 
tion, at  issue  among  philosophers,  whether  the  gods 
enjoy  their  existence  in  eternal  leisure,  regardless 
of  human  affairs  ;  or  whether  having  created  the 
w7orld,  they  employ  their  power  and  wisdom  in  sus- 
taining and  governing  it. 

But  in  whatever  consisted  the  defect  of  ancient 
philosophy,  one  thing  is  certain.  Darkness  still 
covered  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the  people.  A 
multitude  of  dissolute  gods  were  still  adored; 
their  temples  were  crowded  with  worshippers; 
their  altars  were  smoking  with  incense ;  indecent 
and  cruel  rites  were  held  sacred;  the  crimes  of 
celestial  beings  were  called  to  remembrance  and 
imitated. 

Now,  if  in  the  most  refined  ages  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  when  the  human  intellects  appear  to  have 
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received    the   highest  cultivation,  of  which   they 

arc  susceptible,  the  wisest  and  best  men,  who  de- 
voted themselves  lo  religious  investigations,   were 

able  to  do  nothing  toward  demolishing  thalmi<di1v 
fabric,  which  had  been  gradually  erected  by  artifice 
and  superstition,  what  can  rationally  be  expected 
from  modern  pagans, — from  the  savages  of  America 
or  Africa: — from  the  Hindoos,  the  Tartars,  the 
Chinese,  or  Burmans  ?  Will  self  taught  philosophers 
and  divines  rise  up  in  those  vast  divisions  of  the 
earth,  to  teach  their  respective  countrymen  the 
knowledge  of  God,  and  the  way  to  eternal  life  ? 
There  is  no  reason  to  hope,  that  the  true  character 
and  worship  of  God  will  ever  be  made  known 
among  the  heathen,  but  through  the  medium  of 
divine  revelation. 

From  what  is  contained  in  this  discourse,  we  are 
now  to  make  several  remarks  by  way  of  improve- 
ment. 

1.  We  learn  how  to  estimate  an  observation, 
not  unfrequently  made,  that,  on  supposition,  a  man 
is  sincere,  it  is  of  little  importance  what  may  be  his 
creed.  That  there  were  many  among  the  ancient 
pagans,  sincerely  attached  to  the  prevailing  my- 
thology, it  would  be  unreasonable  to  doubt.  Who 
can  think  it  uncertain,  that,  when  the  king  of  Moab 
took  his  eldest  son,  who  should  have  reigned  after 
him,  and  offered  him  for  a  burnt  oflering,  he  really 
believed,  that  by  such  a  sacrifice  he  should  obtain 
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divine  aid  against  the  armies  of  Israel?  who  can 
doubt,  that,  when  the  Greeks  were  urgent  with 
Agamemnon  to  immolate  his  daughter,  they  sin- 
cerely believed,  that  this  sacrifice  would  procure 
for  their  fleet  propitious  winds?  Or  who  can  doubt, 
that,  when  the  present  inhabitants  of  India  throw 
themselves  under  the  car  of  their  idol  god,  to  be 
crushed  to  death  by  its  enormous  wheels,  they  really 
expect  some  future  recompense  for  so  costly  a 
sacrifice  ?  The  same  kind  of  sincerity  might  be  pos- 
sessed by  the  worshippers  of  Bacchus,  Venus,  or 
Mercury.  But  will  it  hence  follow,  that  a  sincere 
thief,  a  sincere  prostitute,  or  a  sincere  drunkard, 
stands,  in  a  moral  view,  on  a  level  with  him,  who, 
with  integrity  of  heart,  worships  the  God  and  Father 
of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  ? 

2.  From  the  representation,  now  made  of  the 
worship  of  ancient  heathen,  we  perceive,  that  St. 
Paul  had  good  reason  for  charging  the  Gentiles 
with  atheism.  Having  no  hope,  and  without  God  in 
the  world.  The  words  in  the  original  are  atheists 
in  the  world.  "  It  may  be  justly  said,"  observes 
Dr.  Campbell,  "that  their  sacrifices  were  not 
offered  to  God  :  for  however  much  thev  might  use 
the  name  of  God,  the  intention  is  to  be  judged  of, 
not  by  the  name,  but  by  the  meaning  affixed  to  it. 
Now,  such  a  being,  as  the  eternal,  unoriginated, 
immutable  Creator  and  Ruler  of  the  world,  thev 
had  not  in  all  their  system.    For  this  reason  thev 
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are  not  unjustly  called  atheists;  i.e.  without  the 
knowledge,  and  consequently  the  belief  and  w  orsbip 
of  him,  who  is  alone  God." 

It  appears,   indeed,' that  when  Christianity  first 

made  known  .such  a  bcino;,  hostility  to  his  character 
was  openly  avowed.  "  Whatever  the  Greeks  could 
not  accomplish  by  the  sword,"  says  a  living  author, 
"they  endeavoured  to  effect  by  force  of  impious 
language.  And  such  was  the  madness,  with  which 
they  were  inflamed,  that  they  proposed  rewards  and 
honours  to  such  of  their  poets  and  sophists,  as  should 
write  with  most  wit  and  elegance,  in  opposition  to 
the  one,  true,  incorruptible  God,  from  whom 
descended  to  mankind  the  gift  of  eternal  happiness 
by  Jesus  Christ."* 

3.  From  facts,  exhibited  in  this  discourse,  we 
infer  the  depravity  of  heathen  morals. 

In  religion  is  implied  a  retribution.  Some 
actions  are  approved,  and  will  be  rewarded  by  a 
Supreme  Power ;  others  are  disapproved,  and  will 
be  punished.  But  what  moral  qualities  are  those, 
which  meet  the  approbation  of  our  Creator?  And 
what  will  he  finally  condemn  ?  If  Jehovah  is  the 
object  of  worship,  and  our  supreme  legislator,  these 
inquiries  are  easily  answered.  A  pure  God  must 
require  a  pure  worship,  and  a  pure  morality.  But 
can  it  be  imagined,  that  a  sanctified  heart, — a  vir- 
tuous life,  is  requisite  to  propitiate  such  gods  and 

*  Dr.  Ireland's  Lectures,  as  reviewed  in  the  Chris.  Obs.  Feb.  1SI1 
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goddesses,  as  those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome, 
or  of  modern  India  ?  Is  it  to  be  imagined,  that 
deities,  who  have  been  the  patrons  and  perpetra- 
tors of  every  crime,  should  require  their  votaries 
to  be  free  from  crimes  ?  Besides,  it  has  been  shown 
in  this  discourse,  that,  in  the  temples  of  these 
deities, — in  the  worship,  which  is  rendered  to  them, 
the  grossest  immoralities  are  not  only  tolerated, 
but  required.  Can  any  rational  man  doubt,  what 
must  be  the  state  of  morals  in  nations,  that  have 
such  gods,  such  temples,  and  such  modes  of  worship  1 
Can  any  reflecting  man,  who  has  learned  from  the 
testimony  of  eye  witnesses  of  unquestionable  ver- 
acity, what  are  the  abominations,  practised  in  the 
Hindoo  worship; — that  several  hundred  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children,  from  places  vastly 
remote,  assemble  for  the  purpose  of  joining  in 
such  worship ; — can  any  reflecting  person,  I  ask, 
tell  us  of  the  high  state  of  morals  among  the  Hin- 
doos, and  that  a  people,  so  innocent  and  mild,  need 
not  have  any  foreign  religion,  not  even  that  of  the 
Gospel,  obtruded  upon  their  notice  ? 

But  the  moral  degradation  of  the  heathen  does 
not  rest  merely  on  inference,  however  legitimately 
made  from  unquestionable  premises.  No  fact  can 
be  proved  with  more  abundant  testimony.^ 

4.  If  there  is  no  reason  to  hope,  that  the  true 
character  and  worship  of  God  will  ever  be  made 

*  See  the  note  at  the  end  of  this  sermon. 
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known  among  the  heathen,  but  through  the  medium 

of  divine  revelation,  then  is  it  most  obviou-lv  our 
duty  to  communicate  to  them  those  Scriptures,  in 
which  this  revelation  is  contained. 

On  this  subject,  I  would  briefly  appeal  to  ev» 
rational  man,  to   every  humane  man,  and  to  every 
Christian, 

To  every  rational  man  I  appeal,  whether  there  is 
not  something  revolting  in  the  thought,  that  so  man  v 
millions  of  his  own  species  should  forever  remain  in 
the  most  abject  intellectual  degradation?  whether, 
without  making  any  efforts  to  prevent  it,  he  con- 
sents, that  these  millions,  with  all  their  descendants, 
through  countless  generations,  having  his  own  shape 
and  nature,  and,  like  himself,  possessing  rational 
powers,  susceptible  of  endless  improvement,  should 
reduce  themselves  to  the  level  of  brutes,  by  actions, 
habits,  and  modes  of  life,  in  which  humanity  and 

'  *  » 

reason  are  proscribed  ? 

I  appeal  to  the  man  of  humane  feelings,  as  to  the 
condition  of  those  nations,  whose  moral  character 
and  moral  principles  are  formed  on  the  model  of 
pagan  abominations.  Let  him  contemplate  the 
security  of  his  own  life  and  property,  the  confidence 
of  social  intercourse,  and  the  sacredness  of  do- 
mestic relations,  and  determine  at  what  price  he 
would  exchange  these  for  the  gross,  indolent,  sus- 
picious, and  degraded  life  of  a  Hindoo  ?  At  what 
price  would  he  consent,   that  a  wife,  a  son,  or  a 
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daughter,  should,  at  this  moment,  be  transformed 
into  a  disciple  of  that  religion,  imbibing  its  senti- 
ments and  feelings,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  tem- 
poral existence  in  such  society,  in  such  habits,  and 
in  such  worship? 

Our  next  appeal  shall  be  made  to  the  Christian. 
The  religious  instructions,  communicated  to  your 
children,  is   such,  as  you  first  received  from  the 
sacred  Scriptures.     They  are  taught,  that  God  is 
a  spirit,  and  that  he  requires  a  spiritual  and  rational 
service.     The  morality,  in  which  they  are  imbued, 
is  the  morality  of  Jesus  Christ.     When  they  go  to 
the  place  of  divine  worship,  it  is,  that  these  senti- 
ments may  be  confirmed,   and  wrought  into  the 
character.     Suppose  now,  that  this  sanctuary  were, 
instantly  converted  into  an  Indian  pagoda, — that 
all  Christian  sentiments  and  feelings  were   erased 
from  the  intellects  and  the  hearts  of  your  children, 
— that  the  transformation   had  become  general  in 
this  place,  and  throughout  the  nation, — that  a  mis- 
shapen,  hideous   image   of  enormous    size   were 
brought  forth  on  massy  wheels,  as  an  object  of  wor- 
ship,— that  thousands?,  nay,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  our  countrymen,  and,  among  them,  your  nearest 
connexions,  were  rending  the  air  with  loud  vocif- 
erations, or  listening,  with  eager  attention,  to  songs 
of  unhallowed  import,  or  seeking  death  in  the  midst 
of  idolatrous  uproar; — what  would  you  give,  or 
rather,  what  would  you  withhold,  were  it  in  your 
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power,  by  any  sacrifice,  to  restore  your  friends,  to 
restore  your  country  from  the  eilects  of  >o  dread- 
ful a  revolution  ? 

On  this  subject  let  us  hear  the  language  of  one 
of  our  own  missionaries  :*  "  when  we  stand  at  the 
distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles,  and  look  at  six 
hundred  million  of  heathens,  in  Asia  in  one  mass, 
only  a  general  and  comparatively  faint  impression 
is  made  on  the  mind.  But  standing,  as  we  now  do 
in  the  midst  of  the  heathen,  and  seeing  them  grop- 
ing in  thick  darkness,  bewildered  in  the  mazes  of 
the  most  absurd  and  shocking  fictions,  that  the  de- 
praved mind  of  man  could  invent,  wedded  to  their 
idols,  and  enslaved  to  vice ; — when  we  see,  as  we 
sometimes  have  seen,  a  hundred  thousand  of  our 
fellow  creatures  at  once  dancing  and  shouting 
around  the  bloody  car  of  Juggernaut,  and  pros- 
trating themselves  before  that  hateful  demon; — 
when  we  actually  behold  all  the  nameless  ingre- 
dients, which  go  to  make  up  that  mass  of  corruption, 
guilt,  and  shame,  comprised  in  idolatry ; — O  it  is 
enough  to  awaken  in  the  heart,  that  can  feel  for  the 
wretchedness  of  fallen  man,  every  emotion  of  pity, 
indignation,  grief,  and  burning  zeal  ?" 

In  view  of  the  subject,  no  person,  who  believes, 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  teacher,  sent  from  God,  can 
deny  the  condition  of  the  heathen  to  be  such,  as 
imperiously   to  demand  the  interposition  of  the 

*  Rev.  Samuel  Newell. 
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Christian  world.  Without  agitating  the  question, 
whether  some  individuals  may  not  be  sanctified  by 
the  Spirit,  who  are  precluded  from  all  acquaintance 
with  revealed  religion,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  the 
souls  of  the  heathen  are  in  the  greatest  possible  dan- 
ger. This  proposition,  Without  holiness  no  man  can 
see  the  Lord,  believers  in  Christianity  cannot  call 
in  question.  On  this  principle,  are  the  morals  and 
worship  of  the  heathen  such,  as  that  good  hopes  of 
their  salvation  can  be  rationally  entertained  ?  Are 
they  among  the  pure  in  heart,  who  shall  see  God  ? 
I  ask  for  no  decision,  but  such,  as  fairly  results 
from  reason,  and  the  sacred  Scripture.  True,  in- 
deed, it  is,  that  God  is  impartial,  and  that  all  just 
allowances  will  be  made,  in  the  day  of  judgment, 
for  that  part  of  pagan  ignorance,  which  is  inevit- 
able, and  for  that,  which,  though  not  absolutely 
inevitable,  could  be  avoided  only  bv  extraordinary 
efforts  of  integrity  and  reason.  True,  indeed,  it  is, 
that  Chorazin,  Bethsaida,  and  Capernaum,  will 
incur  a  more  severe  punishment,  than  Sodom  and 
Gomorrha.  But  is  it  not  true,  either,  that  Sodom 
and  Gomorrha  will  go  unpunished,  or  that  their 
punishment  will  be  but  of  moderate  severity. 

But,  to  prove  the  duty  of  enlightening  the  hea- 
then, there  is  another  argument,  more  summary  and 
more  conclusive.  God  sent  his  Son  into  the  world 
in  character  of  a  missionary.  In  the  same  char- 
acter Jesus  Christ  sent  forth  his  disciples.     Go  into 
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all  the  world)  said  lie,  and  preach  the  Ghspel  vnlo 
every  err  (dure.     Since   that   time,    the    nature  of 

Christianty  has  not  altered  for  the  worse;  nor  has 
the  character  of  paganism  changed  for  the  better. 

We  have  now,  my  hearers,  at  considerable  length, 
made  known  the  cause,  in  behalf  of  which  we 
solicit  your  co-operation,  your  prayers,  and  charity. 
If  we  do  nothing  for  the  heathen,  they  will  do  much 
against  us;  they  will  bring  against  us  this  heavy 
accusation  before  the  Lord,  that,  with  competent 
knowledge  of  their  ignorance  and  misery,  we 
neglected  those  means,  which  were  fairly  at  our 
command,  for  turning  them  from  darkness  to  light, 
and  from  the  power  of  Sedan  to  God. 

To  activity  and  promptness  in  this  work  we  are 
urged  by  the  events  of  divine  Providence.  At  the 
next  anniversary  of  this  Board,  some  of  us  may 
have  no  part  in  its  labours,  nor  any  interest  in  the 
things,  that  are  done  under  the  sun.  An  illustrious 
member  of  our  institution,  distinguished  not  less  by 
the  splendour,  versatility,  and  comprehensiveness 
of  his  talents,  than  for  the  extent  of  his  erudition, 
and  the  warmth  of  his  piety,  has  been  borne  away, 
as  no  ordinary  spoil,  by  the  king  of  terrors.  I  shall 
not  attempt  to  display  the  greatness  of  that  loss, 
which,  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Dwight,  has  been 
occasioned  to  the  interests  of  good  learning,  cor- 
rect morals,  benevolent  institutions,  and  evangelical 
religion.     Of  the  value  of  the  Gospel,  as  it  stand? 
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connected  with  the  glory  of  God  and  the  salvation 
of  sinners,  he  has  now,  without  question,  concep- 
tions, more  just,  enlarged,  astonishing,  and  glorious, 
than  ever  employed  his  vigorous  imagination,  in 
the  most  favoured  moments  of  his  earthly  existence. 
In  these  elevated  conceptions  let  us  strive  to  par- 
ticipate, by  contemplating  that  combination  of  wis- 
dom, justice,  and  grace,  which  is  rendered  so  prom- 
inent and  conspicuous  in  the  Gospel  of  our  Saviour. 
And  let  us  see,  not  only  that  the  ardour  of  our 
zeal,  but  the  purity  of  our  intentions,  correspond 
with  the  magnitude  and  sublimity  of  the  object,  to 
which  we  profess  attachment.  No  efforts  concern- 
ing the  Gospel,  no  external  actions,  let  us  be 
reminded,  are  certain  evidence  of  the  piety  of  those, 
from  whom  they  proceed.  While  we  are  assured, 
that,  as  many,  as  have  sinned  without  law,  shall  perish 
without  law,  it  is  equally  true,  and,  to  us,  of  more 
personal  concernment,  that  they,  who  have  sinned  in 
the  law,  shall  be  judged  by  the  law,  in  the  day,  when 
God  will  judge  the  secrets  of  all  men  by  Jesus  Christ, 


NOTE. 


Those,  who  desire  to  be  informed  on  this  subject,  will  read, 
with  great  interest,  in  the  twelfth  volume  of  the  Christian  Ob- 
server, an  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  the  British  Parliament 
on  the  subject  of  renewing  the  East  India  Company's  charter. 
A  few  extracts  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  "  In 
reply  to  the  observation  of  Sir  H.  Montgomery,  that  the  mor- 
als of  the  Hindoos  were  already  better,  than  those  of  the  people 
of  England,  Mr.  Wilberforce  produced  a  great  variety  of 
extracts,  all  tending  to  disprove  that  assertion,  and  to  show,  that 
the  moral  and  social  character  of  the  Hindoos  is  singularly  de- 
based. The  documents,  from  which  these  extracts  were  taken, 
were,  1st,  The  answers  of  the  Zillah  judges  to  questions,  put  to 
them  by  Lord  Wellesley,  respecting  the  moral  state  of  the 
people  of  India  ;  which  had  been  laid  on  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  which  exhibited  a  frightful  picture  of  vice 
and  moral  degradation.  2dly,  The  works  of  such  writers,  as 
Bernier,  Tournefourt,  Sonnerat,  Scrafton,  &c.  3dly, 
The  concurrent  testimony  of  such  men,  as  Governour  Hol- 
well,  Lord  Teignmouth,  Sir  John  McPherson,  Lord 
Cornwallis,  Sir  William  Jones,  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, Sec.  Sec.  We  shall  not,  at  present,  think  it  necessary  to 
give  the  quotations  at  large.  They  agree  remarkably  in  as- 
signing to  the  natives  of  Hindostan  an  extraordinary  degree  of 
moral  debasement,  and  they  show,  that  the  vices,  imputed  to 
them,  are  not  confined  to  the  lower  orders,  but  that  they  equally 
prevail  even  in  the  highest  class,  that  of  the  Bramins. — Mr. 
Colbrooke    says,  To  such  a  pitch  of  audacity  has  perjury 
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reached  in  this  province,  that  a  total  distrust  of  human  testi- 
mony is  the  consequence.  Another  gentleman,  Mr.  Tetter- 
sal,  in  the  province  of  Decca,  one  of  the  most  populous  prov- 
inces in  that  part  of  the  world,  says,  "  The  minds  of  the  natives 
are  wholly  uncultivated.  Of  the  duties  of  morality  they  have 
no  idea.  They  are  indolent  and  grossly  sensual.  They  have  all 
the  vices  of  the  savage  life,  without  any  of  its  virtues.  They  have 

no  attachment,  but  what  centres  in  self;  for  the  ties  of  relation- 
i 

ship  seem  10  render  inveteracy  more  inveterate.  Mr.  Holwell 
speaks  of  them,  as  the  most  corrupt  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  and  the  Bramins,  as  exceeding  in  wickedness  every  other 
class  among  them." 

"  In  no  part  of  the  world,  can  there  be  found  men,"  says  a 
public  officer  of  the  government  of  Madras,  writing  to  the  gov- 
ernour,  "  to  whose  habits  and  affections,  the  practice  of  vice, 
through  all  its  debasing,  loathsome,  and  hideous  gradations, 
seems  so  familiar  and  dear,  as  to  the  natives  of  this  country." 

Chris.  Obs.  xi.  356, 
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